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THE SWISS SYSTEM AND WHAT IT SUGGESTS AS TO 
AN AMERICAN SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL TRAIN- 
ING FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE * 

FREDERICK A. KUENZLI 
Former Officer Swiss Army; President National Defense Institute 

AT the time the New York legislature was considering the 
Welsh-Slater physical instruction and military training 
bills, which have opened the way in this state for 
adoption of the Swiss system, opponents of the measures were 
repeatedly heard to offer these objections : 
First : That any formidable military preparedness is repugnant 

to the ideals of a republic ; 
Second : That military training is harmful to good citizenship ; 
Third: That the greater the preparedness of a nation, the 
greater the likelihood that it will engage in war. 

All three objections were answered then as they could be 
answered now, in one word : Switzerland. 

No purer type of republican ideals, no more fixed and devoted 
adherence to those ideals, can be found in all the world than in 
Switzerland. Nor are the democratic principles of the Swiss 
people the mushroom growth of any sudden revolution ; they 
have upheld and maintained their ideals through six centuries 
and, far from being repugnant to them, the military establish- 
ment of the Swiss has been the one means by which those ideals 
have been able to triumph over and withstand the assaults of 
tyrants and oppressors who have sought to crush democracy. 

Again, the Swiss citizen is the living refutation of the charge 
that military training hurts good citizenship. I speak without 
the least exaggeration when I say that nowhere on earth are the 
two qualities of a highly efficient soldier and public-spirited 
citizen so united and blended as they are in the Swiss. Trained 
from youth, I doubt if, man for man, he has a peer in any army 

'Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science on May 18, 1916. 
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of Europe. Yet no one, claiming any knowledge of Swiss life 
and political conditions, fails to agree that the Swiss is a model 
of good citizenship, and that the civil government of the republic 
is on a par with its army in efficiency. 

It is almost wasting time to reply to the argument that ade- 
quate preparedness brings the danger of war. But here again 
the proof of falsity is furnished by Switzerland. Hemmed in 
among the four great belligerents — Germany, Austria, France 
and Italy — offering a convenient path by which either side could 
move to strike the other, Switzerland is at peace today, her 
neutrality respected and her territory unviolated, for no other 
reason than that, within forty-eight hours after war was declared, 
she had her splendid army of 425,000 mobilized on her four 
borders, serving notice on all the Powers that she would not 
submit to the fate that subsequently overtook Belgium, defense- 
less Luxembourg and helpless Greece. 

The federal constitution adopted in 1848 by a popular vote 
of 170,000 against 70,000 and with 154 cantons in the affirma- 
tive, provided that: "Every Swiss is bound to do military 
service," making Switzerland the first nation to introduce com- 
pulsory service in modern times. 

The federal government assumed the business of instructing 
the engineer corps, the artillery and the cavalry and the training 
of the instructors of the infantry and the higher officers, while 
the instruction of the infantry itself was left to the various 
cantons. 

By still another revision of the constitution in 1874, military 
administration was further centralized. By these last provis- 
ions, the army of the republic was made to consist of the con- 
tingents from the cantons. The enrollment of the contingents, 
their care, and the appointment and promotion of the officers 
remained with the cantons, controlled by general rules laid 
down by the federal government. The latter, however, took 
over all instruction, training, arming (free of charge), and right 
to enact military legislation. 

The highest rank in the Swiss army, when on a peace foot- 
ing, is that of colonel. In time of mobilization a joint session 
of the Senate and House of Representatives elects a general as 
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the chief of the entire army. But only three Swiss have ever 
held this honor. They were Henry Dufour in 1857, when 
Switzerland mobilized against Prussia; Hans Herzog in 1870, 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and the present chief, Ulrich 
Wille. 

Within twelve years from the defeat of the proposed revision 
of the military article in 1895 a great change in sentiment 
took place. The certainty was brought home to the Swiss 
people that only by a strong and efficient army could the inde- 
pendence of the republic be upheld. November 5, 1907, was 
a red-letter day for the Alpine citizenry. By an immense ma- 
jority the military article of the constitution was amended as 
the officers of the army had desired. Some of the salient fea- 
tures of the organization as it stands today are : 

Provision for six divisions of the first line. The organization 
of divisions takes cognition of the language spoken in the 
cantons. 

The first division is French-speaking, and derives its con- 
tingents from the cantons of Geneva, Valais, and Vaud : the 
second division is French-speaking, from Neuchatel, Fribourg. 
and Jura Bernois. Divisions 3, 4, and 5 recruit their men 
from the German-speaking cantons of Berne, Luzern, Solo- 
thurn, Basel, Aargau, St. Gallen, ZUrich, and Schaffhausen. 
The sixth division, speaking both the German and Italian 
languages, embraces the cantons of Ticino, Graubunden, and 
parts of St. Gallen and Appenzell. As each division contains 
three brigades, the federation has eighteen infantry brigades of 
the first line. In four of the divisions the third brigade is a 
mountain brigade of infantry. Each regiment of infantry has 
attached to it one company with twelve machine guns. 
The organization provides for : 

FIRST LINE. 

Infantry: Thirty-six regiments, a regiment three battalions, 
a battalion twenty-five officers and eight hundred and eighty- 
one soldiers. Four companies of five officers and two hundred 
and nine soldiers each form a battalion. 

Artillery; Seventy-two batteries of field artillery assembled 
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in twelve regiments. The battery, four or five officers, one 
veterinary, twenty-one non-commissioned officers, one hundred 
and eighteen men, one hundred and twenty-two horses, four 
pieces. Six batteries of howitzers for each division, also twelve 
companies (four guns each) of foot artillery and twenty-four 
batteries of mountain artillery. 

Cavalry: Eight regiments of three squadrons each, forming 
four brigades, also twelve companies of guides, forming six 
groups. The squadron, four officers, seventeen non-commis- 
sioned officers, one hundred and seven troopers, one hundred 
and twenty-three saddle horses, eight draft horses. 

Engineets: Twenty-four companies of sappers. 

Signal Corps: Six. 

Bridge Trains: Six. 

Telegraph Companies: Six. 

Medical Corps: Each division: one division hospital, five 
companies sanitary troops, one mountain hospital, two sanitary 
companies. 

Ammunition Trains: Each division: two companies artillery 
ammunition, one company infantry ammunition, two pack trains. 

SECOND LINE OR LANDWEHR. 

Infantry: Two hundred and twelve companies of one hundred 
and seventy men each assembled in fifty-six battalions which 
form sixteen regiments, two regiments to a brigade. 

Artillery: Forty-three companies and eight battalions of 
mountain artillery. 

Cavalry: Twenty-four squadrons. 

THIRD LINE OR LANDSTURM. 
Infantry: Eighty-three battalions. 

Artillery: Foot and fortification artillery, thirty-nine com- 
panies. 

Cavalry: Thirteen companies. 
The approximate number of men available for the firing line is : 
First line, men up to their 32nd year . . . 225,000 
Landwehr, men up to their 40th year . . . 110,000 
Landsturm, men up to their 48th year . . . 80,000 

415.000 
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Besides this number there is a force of 250,000 Landsturm 
men, gof> of which are at least good shots. 

Every male Swiss at his nineteenth year must undergo a 
mental and physical examination. The mental test includes 
reading, arithmetic, geography, history and composition. The 
rating for each test is entered in his personal service book. For 
physical examination, he performs various gymnastic exercises 
on apparatus. The minimum height is 5 feet 1 i inches (Platts- 
burg Camp minimum is 5 feet 4 inches) ; chest measurement, 
half of height, but not less than 3 ii inches. 

There is great rivalry among the cantons for the best per- 
centage in the recruiting examinations, as they are published 
all through Switzerland. Some cantons compel the boys from 
seventeen to nineteen to go to night school for sixty-four hours 
during the winter, to prepare for the examination. 

When accepted in his twentieth year, the infantry recruit 
enters the recruiting school of his division territory, or if he is 
to become an artilleryman or cavalryman he joins his respective 
school, of which there are two each for both branches. 

The length of time devoted to the first year's training of the 
recruit is as follows : * 

Sanitary troops, supply trains, commissary . 62 days 

Infantry and engineers 67 days 

Artillery and garrison troops yj days 

Cavalry 92 days 

At the time the recruit reports for service he is given a com- 
plete equipment and a regulation rifle, which he takes to his 
home after finishing the course. For yearly inspection and 
active duty he must turn out with his equipment spick and 
and span. He is punished for neglecting any detail or losing 
articles. 

The recruiting school course is hard work, as each day means 
eight strenuous hours, with night work such as firing, intrenching 
and manoeuvers, probably twice a week. 

On completing the school course, the recruit is promoted to 

'Day of entrance and day of discharge included. 
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be a full-fledged soldier, assigned to a battalion in his home 
district which is a unit of the division of which his canton is a 
territorial part. As a member of a battalion he serves thirteen 
days each year until he is twenty-eight. He belongs to the 
first line for four years longer, until he is thirty-two, but in 
those four years he is not bound to do any yearly service. 

From thirty-two to forty he belongs to the second line, or 
Landwehr. In this capacity he serves for one week every 
second year. For eight years, until he is forty-eight, he serves 
in the Landsturm, and is called to the colors twice for a period 
of one week. In addition, every Landwehr and Landsturm 
soldier presents himself for annual inspection, at which time he 
must account for the care of his uniform and arms. 

A private of infantry therefore serves from his twentieth year 
to his forty-eighth, 200 days, an average of seven days of active 
service per year for twenty-eight years. 

The Landsturm has two classes, the armed and unarmed. 
The armed class is organized into companies, troops and regi- 
ments. The unarmed class has special duties in war time. 

To be handy with shooting mechanism, be it the crossbow of 
Wilhelm Tell or the modern 7 mm. army rifle, the Swiss 
through six centuries from early boyhood until old age has 
practised to hit the mark. Rifle shooting is the sport of old 
and young, even in the smallest village. Every community is 
compelled by the federal government to build and maintain a 
rifle range in the open fields. In civil life every Swiss soldier 
is compelled to be a member of a rifle club, under the super- 
vision of which he must undergo yearly a rifle shooting test, 
consisting of 6x6, or 36 shots, with a minimum of 75^) hits and 
6of> points for each exercise. The last day of each year for 
filing the returns of this annual test is July 15th. To insure a 
good return, one can practise on the shooting range whenever 
he chooses from early spring until such time as he feels him- 
self prepared for the compulsory test. The federal govern- 
ment refunds the cost of the ammunition used to all those 
who pass, and pays to each rifle club the sum of two francs 
(thirty-nine cents) for each man coming up to the required mark. 
Woe to the chap that fails in this rigid test. He is looked 
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down upon by all of his companions, and in November or De- 
cember he is compelled to again don his uniform, shoulder his 
rifle, and go to the nearest recruiting place, where he must 
practise shooting under the eyes of special instructors until he 
passes the mark required for thirty-six shots. 

There are in Switzerland at the present time 4,000 rifle clubs 
with an aggregate membership of 400,000 men. Two million 
francs is the cost to the government of the approximate number 
each Swiss fires in target practise every year. This persistent 
rifle practise makes every Swiss soldier a crack shot, and is 
primarily responsible for the high state of efficiency in marks- 
manship of the army. That the proficiency in shooting grows 
from year to year is evident from the following facts : Federal 
" Schuetzenfeste " are held every three years, and the highest 
awards in those events is the title of " Meisterschuetze," given 
to those who make seventy-five hits out of one-hundred shots 
within an eight-inch circle, in kneeling position, at a distance 
of 330 yards. In 1900 at Luzerne four Meisterschuetzen were 
proclaimed; thirteen were proclaimed at St. Gall in 1904; 
twenty-seven at Zurich in 1907, and one hundred and twenty- 
eight at Berne in 19 10. Undoubtedly there are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of Swiss who could make this mark, but every 
Swiss has not the money to spend to take part in a federal 
Schuetzenfest. 

The extent of interest in these Schuetzenfeste can be im- 
agined from the fact that in Berne, in 1910, 300 gallery stands 
were erected and in use. At every stand there were from 
thirty to forty men waiting for their turns, some of them wait- 
ing for ten to twelve hours. The same year the Rheinische 
Schuetzenfest took place in Germany, at Karlsruhe, and for a 
district five times the size of Switzerland, there were only fifty 
stands in use, and rarely more than three men at a time were 
waiting for their turns to shoot. 

During the year 19 10, a total of 44,000,000 shots were fired 
in rifle practise in Switzerland with it 4,000,000 population. 
In Germany (population 67,000,000) only 30,000,000 prac- 
tise shots were fired, and in France (population 40,000,000) 
20,000,000. It will be remembered that at the international 
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shoot in Camp Perry, Ohio, September, 191 3, Switzerland came 
out ahead of all competing nations. The official returns were : 

Switzerland 4>9S9 

France 4,7^7 

United States 4,578 

Sweden 4.577 

Peru 3,892 

Canada 3,760 

Up to this year Switzerland has carried first honors in seven- 
teen out of eighteen international shoots. 

So much for rifle practise. Now turn to the training of the 
army officers. Any Swiss that has the ambition and the intel- 
ligence can become an officer in the army. After completing 
the course of sixty-seven days in the recruiting school, if his 
conduct during that time warrants a recommendation from his 
superiors, he gets a call to attend a school for non-commissioned 
officers, lasting three weeks, after which he receives the rank of 
corporal. As such he attends another recruiting school a year 
later, and the corporal with a good record and the ambition to 
become an officer enters the school for officers for a period of 
eighty days. There he is taught all that a second lieutenant 
and first lieutenant need to fill their positions. For practical 
and training purposes a school for non-commissioned officers is 
connected with the school for officers. 

After serving eighty days the second lieutenant goes through 
a thirteen days' regular first-line course with his battalion, and 
the following year spends sixty-seven days at the school for re- 
cruits as a second lieutenant. So after serving 315 days, he is 
a full-fledged second lieutenant. 

For four years the second lieutenant must serve thirteen days 
a year and then may become a first lieutenant. To advance to 
the rank of captain a first lieutenant must take a forty-five days' 
course in Central School No. 1. 

Officers above the rank of captain devote a considerable part 
of their time to special courses of tactics and information. 
The higher the rank, the greater the duty and preparation 
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therefor. Commanders of divisions and army corps com- 
manders are taken from the corps of professional officers. 

Switzerland spends on her army eleven francs ($2.20) per 
head of the population, and twenty-three francs ($4.60) on 
public education. 

Those Swiss who are physically unfit to serve in the army 
must pay an annual tax of exemption. Every Swiss citizen 
living in other lands must pay this tax which amounts to a 
ground tax of ij per cent., and a personal property tax of \\ 
per thousand. 

The equipment, other than fire or side arms — with the ex- 
ception of underwear, shoes, and stockings — is furnished by 
the cantons. The cost of this equipment is from 185 francs 
($37) f° r tne infantry to 225 francs ($45 ) for the cavalry. 
Half of this expense, however, it is borne by the federal govern- 
ment, and is paid out of the military taxes. 

The yearly federal military budget in peace time is 45,000,- 
000 francs ($9,000,000) out of which is paid the cost of: 

1 . Half of the equipment to the cantons. 

2. The whole of the armament of all military branches. 

3. The maintenance of the army in instruction and training 
courses. 

4. Fortification of strategically important points. 

5. The rent of military barracks of which the cantons are 
owners. 

The cost of a soldier to federation and canton is : 

Infantry Cavalry 

Francs Francs 

Equipment 185 225 

Arms no 120 

Total 295 345 

Share of cantons 95 115 

Share of federation 200 230 

The population of Switzerland is less than 4,000,000. On 
August I, 19 1 4, at the outbreak of the present war, mobilization 
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was ordered to protect the Swiss borders. At 9 o'clock on the 
morning of August 3rd, forty-eight hours after the mobilization 
order was issued, the Swiss army of 425,000 was ready for 
action. America has a population of nearly 100,000,000. 
How long did it take to put our little army in shape to take up 
pursuit of the bandit Villa following the raid at Columbus? 

Long before the 20-year-old Swiss dons the uniform of his 
country for the first time and marches to his initial service with 
the colors, he has developed into a physically fit, well-drilled 
unit, requiring only the finishing touches of a little practical 
experience in the field to make him the soldier par excellence. 

At the age of eight, every Swiss schoolboy begins his pro- 
gram of physical training. The course consists of the practise 
of exercises, selected after long experience and applied in keep- 
ing with their value as regards a systematic, harmonious training 
of the body and development of its organs. 

It progresses from easy performances for the boy of eight to 
difficult problems for the boy of fifteen in setting-up exercises, 
calisthenics, work on horizontal bars, parallel bars, rings and 
horse, jumping, vaulting, climbing and all other applied gym- 
nastics. This work gradually takes up more and more of the 
boy's time. The boy of eight begins with two hours a week, 
while he of fifteen devotes one hour every day to such practise. 
The exercises and drills are conducted out-of-doors when pos- 
sible. Every school yard has stationary horizontal bars, parallel 
bars, climbing apparatus, and side horses. The execution of 
exercises by classes or teams, so that the work is performed 
simultaneously, with snap and vigor, is considered a great factor 
in discipline and is, therefore, extensively practised. 

Physical training is the only subject in Swiss schools under 
the supervision of the federal government. The whole system 
is uniform and there is only one primer for all the instruction. 
The most important factor in every lesson of physical training 
is the military training without arms in absolute accordance 
with the army regulations. About one fourth of every period 
of instruction is occupied by exercises, such as position of at- 
tention, the rests, facings, steps and marchings, school of squads, 
alignments, taking distances and intervals, oblique march, turn- 
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ing on moving and fixed pivots, open and closed formation in 
squads, platoons and companies. 

All this federal physical instruction is given by male teachers 
of the Swiss public school. The school-teacher is the primary 
military instructor of every Swiss boy, and to make him pro- 
ficient to teach in this subject he takes, while at the teachers' 
college, a very rigid course of four years' study in the branch 
of physical training along with other lines of study. The ex- 
amination as to his fitness to instruct, after completing his 
course, is held by government inspectors. Every year a rigid 
inspection and examination of all boys' classes and grades is 
undertaken by the federal examiners. 

Systematic physical training is the national sport in Switzer- 
land, and the boys and young men of the Alpine republic band 
together in athletic clubs which encourage rivalry among the 
teams in performing exercises requiring exactness, gracefulness, 
strength and will power. 

" Turnfeste" or meets of physical training clubs are held for 
districts of counties, cantons (states) and the federation, and 
on such occasions one realizes the wonderful achievements of 
the Swiss system of school training. At Basel in 19 10, 15,000 
young Swiss simultaneously executed gymnastic exercises. The 
promptness and the snap with which the movements were per- 
formed was a most inspiring sight. 

Hand in hand with the obligatory physical training of the 
Swiss boy at school, goes the voluntary work in the cadet corps, 
where the lad undergoes all of the exercises from the " school 
of the soldier " to those of the " school of battalion," and here 
he receives his first training in rifle and target practise. The 
military training with arms of the Swiss boys under the super- 
vision of army officers has nothing to do directly with curriculum 
of the Swiss schools, and is not connected with the local school 
systems. 

The rifle used in the cadet corps is a miniature model of the 
army regulation rifle. The practice time for the cadet amounts 
to about one hundred and twenty hours per year. The instruc- 
tion periods vary from two and one half hours a day, to several 
consecutive days for occasional manoeuvers with other cadet 
corps of the whole canton. 
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For boys out of school from their sixteenth to their twentieth 
year, military preparatory courses are held. The course con- 
sists of military exercises, light tactical problems and extensive 
rifle shooting practised on summer week-day evenings and 
Sunday mornings. So great is the benefit of the physical 
training, including military training without arms in schools, the 
military training in cadet corps and preparatory courses, that 
fully seventy per cent, of the young men entering recruiting 
schools are not only physically fit and well drilled, but competent 
marksmen as well. It should always be borne in mind that the 
cadet corps for schoolboys and the preparatory courses for boys 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty have no connection with 
the school system and are not compulsory. 

Three shining truths are taught us by Switzerland today: 

1 . Switzerland's policy of preparedness has always been to 
the end of keeping peace and preventing war. 

2. By keeping her powerful military strength always in read- 
iness Switzerland frustrates the ambition any neighboring power 
might have to attack her or to violate her neutrality, by misuse 
of her territory in the present war. 

3. Preparedness founded on the training of the youth does 
not foster militarism or a desire for military aggression, but it 
is a wonderful contribution to the vigor and vitality of the nation. 

Unfortunately, the feature of the Swiss system that has been 
most generally dwelt upon in the past is that compelling mili- 
tary service from every male adult who is physically and men- 
tally fit, and exacting a tax of exemption from the unfit. 

Many people are attracted to the Swiss system because the 
obligatory military service is extremely short, when contrasted 
with that of the great European powers, and yet the military 
efficiency of the Swiss is as great or greater than that of the sol- 
dier of Germany or France, where three consecutive years must 
be spent in the army. 

But these same superficial advocates of the Swiss system miss 
the real point ; the vital, underlying cause of Swiss efficiency 
escapes them when they do not realize it depends not on the 
short periods of compulsory service in the army, but on the 
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foundation that every Swiss boy receives in the physical train- 
ing courses in the public schools. 

If we are convinced that a system similar to the Swiss system 
would be a great addition to our national defense, then let us 
begin with the foundation of the building, not with the roof. 
Is there anything more logical, more valuable than a methodical 
system of physical training for our school boys? 

Unfortunately, most of our educational systems do not 
appreciate the value of physical education in school. We 
should not forget that a sound mind can only be developed in 
its maturity in a sound body, and that therefore the education 
of body and mind should be mutual, and one not neglected at 
the cost of the other. A great many of our citizens are of the 
opinion that athletic sports and games have the same scope and 
accomplish the same purpose without bringing a militaristic 
spirit to the schools, as the proposed military training would. 

A system of physical training in our schools would not only 
be of great benefit to the health of the boy, but would form an 
honest and efficient factor of preparedness for the Stars and 
Stripes, for which he holds up his right hand every morning 
and swears : " I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic 
for which it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all." 

Ask the " rookies" who go to the military camps to train for 
officers in the reserve army how they would have appreciated 
military training in their school days. How much time could 
they have saved for the military instruction necessary to become 
an officer if they were were not forced to devote most of their 
time to the exercises which they should have learned in the 
school? 

Why are we so timid about having our boys taught how to 
stand at attention, how to march, to run, to align, to form 
squads, to drill in closed and open formations? Why are we 
so laughingly, childishly afraid to teach our boys how to handle 
a rifle, if they volunteer to learn it? How many are there 
among us who, when a boy, did not spend hours every week 
playing soldier? Then why not utilize this spirit of our youth 
to the good of our country? Why not lead the enthusiasm fo 
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charge and self-defense, for shooting arrows, brandishing wooden 
swords, shooting off wooden rifles, into channels of systematic 
training under expert supervision and with real weapons? 

There was a time when the American boy learned how to 
handle a rifle ; it came from father to son as an absolute neces- 
sity. In those times war with another powerful nation was more 
remote than it will be in our future. 

The next step to the obligatory physical training and military 
training without arms for the school boys from their twelfth 
year on is the membership in cadet corps. For the cadet corps 
of public schools, let us say the boys of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, the training should not be obligatory. 

If the support of the national government, the state or com- 
munity to such corps would be a generous one, so that the 
expenses for the boys would be nominal and the training at the 
same time attractive, we would get a great percentage of the 
eligible boys to join the corps voluntarily. 

Figuring that one out of every four boys would join a cadet 
corps, we would add 300,000 lads per year, equipped with the 
fundamentals of a soldier training for our national defense. 
That thousands upon thousands of cadets, and especially stu- 
dents who are members of high school and college corps, would 
be fine material for officers of minor military commands, should 
an emergency prompt the President to call for volunteers, is 
evident. 

Cadet corps are the real things for many reasons. All the 
boys like a uniform, because of its attractiveness, and to a cer- 
tain extent, its democracy. The cadet, like the soldier, wants 
to be seen ; therefore he does not confine his activity to gallery 
ranges and gymnasiums, but marches through the streets behind 
the martial drum. He wants his exercise in the field, his target 
practice and sham battles, and the cadet of the near future will 
want to dig trenches. The cadet will attract the boy standing 
on the curb, watching others like himself marching to the 
strains of patriotic music, garbed in natty uniforms and with 
shouldered guns, and will be straightway filled with the desire 
to join a cadet corps. 

I am happy to say that recently my efforts toward inducing 
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the public officials to adopt a modified form of the Swiss system 
have been meeting with marked success. A few weeks ago I 
had the honor to be called into conference by Mayor Griffin of 
Hoboken, who was desirous of placing his city in the forefront 
of those contributing toward national preparedness. I had 
several conferences with the Mayor, Board of Education, City 
Commissioners and representative citizens. Results were speedy. 
Within three weeks the plan outlined was adopted in full by the 
city. The Board of Education decided to establish compulsory 
physical training and military training without arms, with male 
public school teachers as instructors under the Swiss system. 
This addition to the curriculum will be inaugurated at the open- 
ing of the school year in September, 1916. The voluntary 
cadet corps, with two officers of the National Guard of New 
Jersey as paid instructors, has already been organized with 500 
boys volunteering for enlistments. The city has appropriated 
$5, 000 to pay for the first year's instruction and for rifles and 
uniforms, bids for which have already been received. I con- 
sider that voluntary cadet corps complement a system of com- 
pulsory physical training. 

We should not build something in haste and in our excite- 
ment that would very probably result in an extravagant but 
misfit suit for Uncle Sam. By all means let us adopt that part 
of the Swiss system that fits our conditions and which will never 
be out of date or prove a hardship to our citizens, viz. : the 
obligatory physical training and military training without arms 
of school boys from their eighth year ; cadet corps training, pro- 
vided free of charge for boys who volunteer for it from their 
twelfth year on ; and free preparatory courses for boys volun- 
teering from their sixteenth to twentieth years. Such training 
would be of untold benefit to the body and mind of the future 
citizen, even if he should never be called upon to give an 
account of the soldier's part of his training. 
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